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Lectures on the Action of Medicines: being the Course of Lec¬ 
tures on Pharmacology and Therapeutics Delivered at St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Hospital during the Summer Session of 1896 By T 
Lauder Brunton, M.D., D.Sc. (Edin.), LL.D. (Hon.) (Aberd.), F.R.S.j 
Fellow of tbe Royal College of Physicians, Associate Fellow of the Col¬ 
lege of Physicians of Philadelphia; Honorary Member of the Pharma¬ 
ceutical Society; Physician and Lecturer on Pharmacology and Thera¬ 
peutics to St Bartholomew’s Hospital. Pp. xv., 673. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1897. 

These lectures are intended to give a general sketch of the mode in 
which drugs act upon the body, and should receive criticism from the 
stand-point of the author. As he very pertinently remarks, “ any man 
who tries to pass an examination upon them alone will not be at all 
likely to get the maximum number of marks/’ yet the very attractive 
style of the author invests many of the dry bones of therapeutics with 
the interest of more congenial, though less important, subjects. Even 
h tiie student must turn to a more systematic text-book, that the sum 
of his knowledge shall equal the demands of school or State, he will 
enter upon his more serious study with greater enthusiasm. It is the 
physician who should read this book, not Because it cont ains much that 
js new or startling, but for the many suggestions so frequently en¬ 
countered. For him, more than for the student, the form of lectures 
* s . durable. He can overlook the unimportant and rest when causerie 
displaces instruction, and in its perusal in many instances broaden his 
horizon and readjust his perspective. Repetitions, then, need not be 
irksome, nor inadequate treatment become disappointing, for there is 
enough within the covers of this work to interest even the expert thera¬ 
peutist. As the strong points of this hook—its suggestiveness, its im¬ 
pressiveness, and its directness in statements of fact—come from the . 
personality of the lecturer, so do its weak points depend upon the form 
which it takes that of lectures. These are its sketchiness in places 
its failure to record present knowledge, for instance, that upon hypnotics 
and anesthetics, ana finally the insertion of too many anecdotes, based 
upon personal experiences, some of sufficient variety to suggest that his 
Jot has been marked by unusual circumstances. 

We could wish that recent chemical nomenclature had been adhered 
to. But this cao be overlooked when we find that “ transfusion” has 
replaced the usual “perfusion” and that “sterautitories” (p. 237) is 
almost the only error in orthography. We do not recognize as pecu¬ 
liarly an Ajneneanism that people cough so severely that they “ look 
as though they were going to * cough up their immortal souls’ ” (p. 279), 
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for this would involve a discussion as to the limiting adjective, but to 
our mind the statement that at the explosion of an oxygen cylinder a 
“ boy was completely blown up by it” (p. 284) is equally objectionable. 

In general, the author’s facts are well established; exception, prob- 
ably, could be well taken to the vessels of the brain losing their tone (p. 
185). Even if the author’s fancy may lead him away from the facts 
which are strung together by it, we must not lose sight of his earnest¬ 
ness in purpose, though the manner may seem trifling. An addition of 
real value is found in the illustrations, many of which are both striking 
and original. 

We. have read this volume with great interest and profit. We recom¬ 
mend it to the physician, not so much to the student, for him to read 
and ponder, and he will find that he is opening up new fields and more 
thoroughly tilling old ones. R. W. TV. 


Essentials op Obstetrics. By Charles Jewett, AM., M.D., Sc.D. 

Illustrated by eighty wood-cuts and three colored plates. 12mo. pp. 350. 

New York and Philadelphia: Lea Bros. & Co., 1897. 

In the preface to this volume Dr. Jewett distinctly states that he has 
endeavored to place concisely and clearly in a systematic and logical 
arrangement the essentials of obstetrics, within easy grasp of the student. 
He believes that such works have value in teaching, within their proper 
limit. He has succeeded in his undertaking, and his book forms an 
excellent introduction to a larger treatise. 

His description of the anatomy and physiology of the female geni¬ 
talia is excellent. We note that in computing the period of gestation 
he. prefers to take the dimensions of the gravid uterus rather than 
estimate the length of the fcetus. In treating of the diagnosis of preg¬ 
nancy he tabulates the causes for the cessation of menstruation whicli 
might be .confused .with early pregnancy. He carefully describes 
Hegaris sign, and illustrates the method of examination. In esti¬ 
mating the excreta of the pregnant patient, he believes that quantita¬ 
tive- tests for urea furnish the best evidence of the activity of the 
kidneys.. Our experience leads us to fully agree with him in this belief. 
In treating of pelvic measurements we fail to find a method of obtain- 
ing the oblique pelvic diameters by external examination. We have 
used, to advantage the measurement from the posterior-superior spine of 
the ilium of one.side to the anterior-superior spine of the opposite ilium. 

In dealing with the presentations and positions of the fcetus, we 
should imagine that the student might be confused by the author’s 
statement of four positions for each presentation and his description 
of face presentations. It seems very desirable that the number of posi¬ 
tions, be made as small as possible, and that the clinical phenomena of 
rotation be made as clear as possible. Our experience indicates that 
students learn best the phenomena of labor and the reasons for them in 
this way. In describing the rotation of the head, it is said to be 
due chiefly to the slope of the lateral halves of the pelvic floor, while 
the author also recognizes the importance of a firm pelvic floor. 

The statement of methods of examination is interesting, and accom- 
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panied by a number of original illustrations. Minute directions are 
given for preparing for labor, and we note his caution that mercurial 
irrigation, if used at all, should be followed by douching with plain 
sterilized water, to avoid danger of mercurial poisoning. For internal 
examinations, the author has found the dorsal position best; we have 
often been able, by turning the patient on the side, to pull back the pelvic 
floor and make a better examination than in the dorsal position. 

The author prefers chloroform for obstetric anaesthesia, and ether for 
operative cases. He would close lacerations of the cervix when they 
are accompanied by bleeding. In his description of the preparation of 
silk in melted paraffin for sutures, we are reminded of the usage of a 
surgeon long since dead, who employed wax for a similar purpose. The 
closure of perineal lacerations is illustrated by diagrams. 

In treating of the puerperal state, the importance of thorough exam¬ 
ination to ascertain that recovery is perfect is urged. The patient is 
allowed to get out of bed six or eight hours after labor to use a commode, 
rather than allow the catheter to be passed. 

The care of the infant is briefly but clearly given, and Pasteurization 
of milk in place of full sterilization is advised. 

The pathology of pregnancy and of the foetus follows next, and concise 
directions are given for the treatment of abortion. Ectopic gestation 
and the pernicious vomiting of pregnancy are also described. The 
pathology of pregnancy receives adequate treatment, and contraction 
of some degree in the pelvis is said to be present in from 10 to 15 per 
cent, of all cases. In describing the indications for various operative 
procedures, symphysiotomy is said to be applicable when the true conju¬ 
gate is above three inches and there is but little contraction in the 
other diameters. The same operation is again recommended in impacted 
and irreducible brow presentation. Abnormalities of the foetus next 
receive attention. Hemorrhage and eclampsia are thoroughly treated; 
in the latter the author considers fluid extract of veratrum viride a useful 
prophylactic. He considers it of great value in preventing the paroxysm. 

The pathology of the puerperal state naturally includes a description 
of puerperal septic infection. In the treatment of this condition the 
value of strychnia is thoroughly recognized. 

In obstetric surgery occurs a description of the author’s method for 
performing symphysiotomy; he chooses the so-called open operation, 
and illustrates it with two excellent drawings. He distinguishes coelio- 
hysterotomy from coelio-hysterectomy, and states that the latter has 
frequently superseded Porro’s operation. 

. As a whole, the book contains within convenient compass the essen- 
tials of modern obstetric practice, and may well be used by the student 
to prepare him for reading a larger treatise. E. P. D. 


The Eye as an Aid in General Diagnosis. A Handbook for the Use 
of Students and General Practitioners. Octavo, pp. 248. By E. H. Lin- 
nell, M.D. Philadelphia: The Edwards & Docker Co., 1897. 

This work presents the wide relations of the eye in general diagnosis 
in a way that is likely to command the attention of the mass of general 
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practitioners. These relations have been understood and appreciated 
more or less completely by those especially engaged in ophthalmic prac¬ 
tice, and attempts have been made to call to them the attention of 
others, especially the attention of general practitioners, as in Part HI., 
“ Diseases of the Eye in Relation to General Diseases/’ in Nettleship’s 
work on Diseases of the Eye, and the chapter by Norris in Pepper’s 
System of Medicine. But we believe that nowhere have the essential 
points been presented so clearly, and with fair completeness, in a sepa¬ 
rate work of moderate size until the publication of this one. 

The book is divided into three parts. The first, including the “ Eye 
Symptoms of Nervous and Constitutional Disease,” closes with an alpha¬ 
betically arranged table of such diseases, with the characteristic eye- 
symptoms of each. The second part, entitled “ Reflex Neuroses,” gives 
a good summary of the remote effects ascribed to eye-strain, a subject 
that has given rise to considerable literature during the last few years. 
Part HI. deals with “ Ocular Affections of Toxic Origin,” and the work 
concludes with a partial bibliography and a good index. 

The work is well written ana sound in its teaching, although in the 
part on “Reflex Neuroses” it seems to attach to the deviations from 
perfect muscular balance an importance that ophthalmic surgeons-are 
by no means agreed to accord to them. 

The author is one of the collaborators of the Homaopatkic Eye, 
Ear, and Throat Journal, yet a careful reading of the book might not 
reveal this, for there is not the slightest indication of the peculiar views 
of Hahnemann. The authorities quoted are nearly all familiar leaders 
in the literature of modern ophthalmology, and even when the above- 
mentioned journal is referred to the sectarian part of its name is omitted. 

The book has been well printed except that the number and size 
of its pages might have been reduced somewhat without the sacrifice 
of anything more important than blank paper. It is illustrated with a 
few good diagrams, chiefly of the field of vision and nerve-tracts con¬ 
cerned in vision. E. J. 


Lectures on Angina Pectoris and Allied States. By William 
Osler, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, London; Pro¬ 
fessor of Medicine, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore; author of 
A Practice of Medicine, Lectures on the Diagnosis of Abdominal Tumors , 
etc. Pp. 105, with an appendix. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1897. 

It has seemed to the present reviewer that in the review of medical 
writings there are times, of far too frequent occurrence, we fear, when 
the personality of the author, or the reviewer’s conception of his per¬ 
sonality, is the subject of criticism. In other words, the author is not 
separated from an impartial review of his work. 

In the case of Dr. Osier, however, the individuality of his thought 
and style of expression render it most difficult for the reviewer to whom 
his personality is familiar to separate the man from his product. Nor 
does an attempt to accomplish this seem to us to be advisable, since that 
which creates the difficulty at the same time obviates the necessity for 
its correction. 

In the monograph at present under consideration there is collected a 



